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ington cautioned Lafayette in 1788.1 In 1791, the first year of the Post-Office under our present Government, there were only eighty-nine post-offices in the entire country.2 "As late as 1791 there were 3nly six post-offices in New Jersey and none south of lYenton." 3
Yet letters were the principal means by which accounts of what was happening in one part of the country were made known to the people who lived in other sections; and this personal correspondence was by far the most trustworthy source of information, although tinctured as it naturally was by the prejudice of the writer and often nothing but report of mere rumor.
Newspapers were few in number and scanty in news. When the Constitution was adopted, not many regularly issued newspapers were printed in the whole country. Most of these were published in Philadelphia, Boston, New York, and in two or three of the other larger towns. Only ten papers were printed in Connecticut, one of the best informed and best served of all the States, and of these several soon expired;4 in Ridgefield, with twelve hundred inhabitants, there were but four newspaper subscribers.5 In 1784, Virginia had only one newspaper, published at Richmond twice a week.6
to Fairfax, June 25, 1786; Writings: Sparks, ix, 175.) Habitual violation of the mails by postmasters continued into the first decades of the nineteenth century.
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